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Nihil est quod moneam ; nemo gst tara stultus qui non intelligat, si 
indormieriraus huic tempori, nnn modo orudelem superbamque 
dominationem nobis, sed igaominiosam etiam et flagitiosam esse 
ferendam. cic. 
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SERMON. 



PSALM cvi. 4, 5. 

O VISIT ME WITH THY SALTATION, THAT I MAT SEE THIS' 
GOOD OF THY "CHOSEN, THAT I MAT REJOICE IN THE 
GLADNESS OF TUT NATION, THAT I MAT GLORT WITH 
THINE INHERITANCE. 

THIS is the language of generous and 
sincere patriotism, — of a man whose heart was de- 
voted to his country, and who was accustomed 
to consider its welfare as inseparable from his 
own. It is a noble spirit which thus indentifies 
individual and public prosperity, which rejoices 
in the national gladness, and is depressed by its 
adversity, and is fired by its disgrace ; which 
feels the indignities that are offered to it as 
a private injury, and is ready to make the most 
heroic sacrifices for its good, and presses for- 
ward eagerly to defend it against danger. Noth^. 
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ing can be more honorable to the human charac- 
ter, for it is opposed to every mean and selfish 
afTection ; it is pure, disinterested and liberal ; it 
is the most glorious form of benevolence ; it 
flourishes in a soil, enriched by the choicest 
dews and the purest light of Heaven. 

This feeling, which is sometimes denomina- 
ted patriotism,, and sometimes public spirit, 
and sometimes political virtue, is the great sup- 
port of all republican governments. There nev- 
er has been an instance of a commonwealth, 
which was able to sustain itself, after this vi- 
tal principle had been extinguished. In a re- 
public, where the supreme authority is vested in 
the great body of the people, all of whom are at 
liberty to exert their talents in such pursui;ts 
as please them, and who can be restrained no 
farther than they themselves choose to be re- 
strained, it is obvious that there must exist a 
sacred regard to the mutual interests of one 
another, and to the good of the whole. So long 
as the selfish is compelled to give way to the so- 
cial principle ; so long as the laAVs by which the 
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society is governed are made with a view to the 
general accommodation, and are obeyed from a 
desire of promoting in this manner the general 
happiness ; so long as the people feel that deep 
interest in the national success and glory which 
makes them attentive to the manner in which 
they may be increased, and jealous of every at- 
tempt to obstruct or lessen them, the community 
will flourish. All the advantages belonging to 
this peculiar form of government will be felt uni- 
versally. The blessings of rational liberty will be 
percraved in the maturity of all those arts which 
are useful to mankind. The power of the state 
will be entrusted to its most wise and most vir- 
tuous citizens ; and all the abilities, the wealth, 
and strength of the individuals will be placed at 
the disposal, and be made to subserve the interests 
of the whole. But when this patriotic spirit is 
gone ;— when the public good is forgotten, and the 
community is split into a multitude of clashing 
interests ; and every individual is solely intent 
upon himself, and upon securing the power of 
the state, for the sake of making it subservient to - 
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his own views ; when the glory of the nation^ 
and that of the individual, or the party^ are total- 
ly distinct; and the sufferings of separate por- 
tions of the citizens are unheeded, and malignant 
passions have gained a frightful ascendancy, 
and thea-e is on the one side nothing but tyran- 
ny, and on the other nothing but oppression, — 
then the republic i&ust fall. The supreme au- 
thority is not then wielded by the people them- 
selves, but by corrupt individuals. The name of 
liberty and perhaps some of its forms may for a 
time exist. The mass of citizens may believe 
themselves secure, because they always hear 
most of their power, and privileges, and safety, 
when the danger is nearest. But the struggles 
of contending and inflamed factions are deadly ; 
and the community having lost the power of 
governing itself, and distracted by internal ani- 
mosities, throws itself into the hands of the con- 
queror and holds its privileges at his mercy. 

There is no possible mode of arresting or ward- 
ing oflf this evil. There is no superior power to 
counteract the influence of popular depravity. 
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The supreme power is in the people, who are 
bound together by nothing but the love of country, 
and can be restrained by nothing but virtue. 
A despotic government may support itself, 
notwithstanding the general prevalence of cor- 
ruption. A tyrant may prevent it from aflfect- 
ing his own safety, by force or by terror ; or, if 
he should fall a victim, the sceptre is only trans- 
ferred to another hand ; the throne itself remains 
unshaken. But in a republic, when the connect- 
ing bond of patriotism is dissolved, the govern- 
ment is utterly subverted. The fact is uniform, 
that the virtue of the people and the power of 
the people decay and perish together. Look at 
the declining yeajs of the Roman commonwealth.. 
Why was it utterly impossible for liberty to sub- 
sist among that once free and powerful people ? 
Because their patriotism was gone ; because the 
glory of the republic was no longer the object 
of universal idolatry ; because personal aggran- 
disement was the paramount desire of the citi- 
zens, and the public good was sacrificed to the 
fury of mutual animosities ; because, instead of 
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the exalted sentiments and the simple and pure 
manners which prevailed in the better days of 
Rome, the people had become corrupted by too 
much prosperity, and suifered themselves to be 
guided by profligate leaders, and cheerfully sold 
themselves and their votes to the highest bid- 
der. They were unworthy of being free ; they 
had prepared themselves for the yoke ; they 
felt the miseries of a popular government with- 
out virtue ; and they fled for protection to a 
master and to chains. Their liberties, it is 
true, were not yielded without a severe strug- 
gle. The discerning and upright men, who 
saw the tendency of aflairs, exerted all their 
strength and all their eloquence to save the 
commonwealth. But it was too late. The fa- 
tal blow had been given by the general deprav- 
ity. The sacrifice was completed by the blood 
of these excellent citizens ; and the stroke which 
terminated the life of Cicero, extinguished the 
liberty of his country. 

This decay of patriotism must be 6onsidered 
therefore as one of the surest mark^ of the de- 
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cline of a republic. Aiid whenever it i» observ- 
able among ourselves ; w^lienever tbe time shall 
come when ^he people have no pleasm-e in the 
national successes^ and no mortification in its dis- 
honour ; or which is the same tiling, vyhgn the 
government is administered so unfaithfully, that 
its prosperity is not the prosperity of the whole 
community, and with so much indiiferenee to jus- 
tice and to religion, that the good can neither 
pray for, nor rejoice in its success, — then the glo- 
ry of this republip and its safety are departing ; 
it trembles upon its base ; and it will be shatter- 
ed to fragments in its fall. 

I will now point out the manner in which pa- 
triotism or political yi^rtue may become extinct 
in the great body of the people ; partienlayly of 
a republic. 

One cause of this is found in the too great ex- 
tent qf its territory, and in the multitude of ]pc,^.l 
interests and prejudices, which e?;ist iij such §t 
state. In order to love their country, it is ^n^s- 
pensable that the people should have some dis- 
tinpt ideas of the country itself ; tl^at it.,.s,liopld 



not be an object too great and too complex for 
their understandings ; that its several parts 
should be within reach of each other's sympathy ; 
that they should be near enough for the pepple 
to perceive the common bond or the common in- 
terest Vfhich unites them. In a territory of mod- 
erate extent, this general interest is easily per- 
ceived and felt. The people are known to one 
another. They see how essential is the Avelfare 
of the whole to that of the parts. They are as- 
sociated by similar customs, by consanguinity, 
by the same language. The parts are not re- 
pelled from each other by mutual contempt or 
jealousy ; and if among the different classes 
which make up the community, there are to be 
found occasional and violent contentions, yet 
these things do not affect the public spirit of the 
people ; they still can perceive and rejoice that 
these envied or despised classes are instruments 
of general prosperity. ^ 

But it is impossible that this common interest 
should be felt, or even that it should exist, where 
the people who exercise the supreme power are 
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scattered over remote regions ; — where the differ- 
ent portions of this great community are totally 
distinct from each other ; where the patriotism 
of each is confined within its own peculiar sphere, 
associated with its own views, customs and J>oli- 
cy ; and cherished by a strong contempt for the 
welfare and the rights of other sections, and a 
determination to depress them. There can be 
nothing like public spirit among such a hetero- 
geneous, such a discordant mass of people ; 
because there is no one object to which the eyes 
of all may be directed ; no one feeling or soul 
to animate the whole. It is not in this case as 
in the human body, that " when one member 
sufffers, all the members suffer with it, and when 
one rejoices all the others rejoice with it." 
Here the sufferings of one, or its lameness, or 
its decay, may be an object of extravagant ex- 
ultation to the others. The mutual and bitter 
jealousies which subsist among them all ; the 
mutual consciousnsess, that each is regarded 
with little friendliness by its companions, that 
its welfare is neither promoted nor understood by 
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them, that it» very strength and resources are 
marked as the prey, and are encouraged only as 
tliey may be serviceable to the views of the 
rest, must necessarily extinguish the generous 
feelings of the people. And the consequence 
win be, that some few will get possession of the 
sapreme power, and the rest must either become 
mere tributai'ies, or establish a new and distinct 
government in the blood of their citizens. 

Another cause of the decay of political virtue 
or patriotism in a republic, is a want of confi- 
dence in the integrity of its government. If the 
power is in the hands of upright men, who feel 
that their own glory depends upon the public 
felicity, who extend their protection indiscyim- 
inately to every citizen who deserves it 5 and who 
endeavour by their conduct, their laws, their pol- 
icy, to improve the good affections and the good 
morals of the people ; they will then love their 
country. It is worthy of their love ; it is the 
source of all their happiness ; it is a kind mother 
who watches, and guards, and pities, and sup- 
ports her children. Their patriotism will be a. 
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confirmed and constant principle of action. 
They will do and suffer every thing for what 
they love so ardently. A commonwealth made 
up of such citizens is invirieible. 

But it is the misfortune of popular gov- 
ernments to be more exposed than any other, 
to fall into the hands of men whose peculiar 
interests are promoted rather by the corrup- 
tion than the improvemeitt of public virtue. 
Where every individual perceives that the 
power of the state is within his reach, Ms 
ambition is at once inflamed. If his under- 
standing or his integrity give him no claim to 
distinction, he learns to intrigue with the pop- 
ulace. He represents tlM^tiest men in the com- 
munity as their malignant enemies. He flatters 
their mean passions, their envy of those who are 
more privileged than themselves, their vanity, 
their love of importance, their cupidity. He 
knows that while virtue exists among the peo- 
ple, the virtuous will be honoured. His business 
therefore is to excite all the malignapit passions 
and to destroy all reverence for purity of senti- 
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ment and morals ; — it is on the stream of populai- 
corruption that he is carried to power. 

When therefore men of this character are in 
possession of the government, can we wonder 
that public spirit should be withered by their in- 
fluence ? The people then see that the good of 
the whole community is not, as it ought to be, the 
principal object of their rulers ; that they have 
obtained their power, and are using it, for most 
unhallowed purposes ; that to these purposes ev- 
ery thing is sacrificed. They see that they have 
nothing to hope from the justice of the men whom 
they are bound to obey, from their liberal views, 
from their generous affections, from their love 
of real glory ; that to be distinguished for in- 
flexible uprightness, to serve the state by hon- 
orable enterprise, to enlighten the public mind, 
to watch and expose the progress of the ene- 
mies' of its prosperity is no longer the path to 
favour. They perceive that the laAVs are partial 
and 'oppressive ; that all the blessings and all 
the safety and all the honour of freedom are 
gone ; and that the rulers, who presume on the 
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popular credulity, and are versed in those ax-' 
tifiees by which the thoughtless are deludedyi- 
are in fact securing to themselves a permanent 
and unlawful influence at the expence of the 
general happiness. They find themselves de- 
prived of the power of pursuing their chosen em-, 
ployments ; incapable of gaining even the means 
of subsistence honourably ; pinched and dis- 
mayed by the constant pressure of hardships 
which are neither deserved, nor are ultimately 
conducive to their good, nor are lightened by any 
consolations. When a people are thus driven 
by the perfidy of their government into deprav- 
ity 5 when they have lost all confidence in its vir- 
tue, are we to expect them to be patriots ? They 
cannot avoid associating the country with its ru- 
lers ; they cannot love the source of such un- 
merited calamities ; they cannol exult in that 
success and that prosperity which serves only to 
seal their ruin. 

A farther cause of the decline of public spirit 
in the body of a people is the national disgi'ace. 
When good citizens are ashamed of their coun- 
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try ; when they perceive that either by the cor- 
ruption of the people, or by the cowardly and 
selfish conduct of the government,; the nation is 
no longer entitled to the reverence of mankind, 
and has lost it ; when the name of the republic 
no longer excites a feeling of generous .enthusi- 
asm ;. and they must hear the contemptuous lan- 
guage of its enemies, with a bitter consciousness 
}that what they hear is only: the truth, and with- 
out the power of honestly repelling it ; be assur- 
-ed that the flame of patriotism is expiring. 
The great motive to honourable exertion has 
lost its force. Instead of that magnanimity, 
those high and noble sentiments, that confidence 
in the public worth and dignity, which are the 
pillars of national. greatness, there has succeed- 
ed a groveling sense of shame and of degenejra- 
cy. The people are disheartened; the good 
and the great retire into concealment ; the arts 
which expand the soul and exalt and adorn dt 
cease to be encouraged. The men of powerful 
and honest minds will not devote their talentsi to 
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blazon the -infamy of their country ; — that peo- 
ple are prepared to be slaves. 

My brethren, let us tremble when the spirit 
of i patriotism is declining among ourselves. 
There is no difficulty in perceiving that'all these 
causes of its decline are to a certain degree in ac- 
tual operation. If they should succeeiiiji de- 
basing the minds of the people ; — if the immense 
extent of our territory and its innumerable eon- 
tending interests ; if the treachery and selfishness 
of the government, or the national disgrace 
should make them more devoted to private and 
paltry emoluments, than to their country, — utter- 
ly indifferent to the gfeneral honour and prosperi- 
ty ; then the effect we have already described 
will be inevitable. Let us hope that political 
virtue is not yet extinguished. In this part of 
the country at least, the wise and good are in 
authority, and like the last patriots of Rome are 
struggling for the commonwealth and for liber- 
ty, God grant that they may be ..snccessful. 
Let it be the prayer of us all, that God would 



visit lis with his salvation, that he would cheek 
the flood of corruption which threatens to over- 
whelm us, and give us rulers who fear hiiu and 
hate covetousness ; — then indeed, in the lan- 
guage of David in our text, we may rejoice in 
the gladness of our nation ; we may glory in its 
successes. 



BLIOT, PH. INTER. 



